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bulwark of the two principalities against the Turks,
soon to become masters of both.

'Stephen the Great, who owed his crown to Vlad
the Impaler, spent most of his long reign of nearly
fifty years in constant wars, which he believed to be
the best means of keeping up the courage of his
people. As he was generally successful, he was very
popular, and his physician has given a glowing de-
scription of the prosperity of Moldavia under his
warlike rule. He acted on the principle of dealing
with his enemies singly. Confident in his star, and
convinced that sooner or later the Turks would invade
his country, he preferred that the struggle should take
place during his lifetime. He had incurred their
enmity by deposing their puppet, who had followed
Vlad on the Wallachian throne, and endeavoured
accordingly to form a league of Christian powers
against them. At Racova in 1475 the first battle
between a Moldavian and a Turkish army was fought.
By the device of placing a number of trumpeters in
a wood, Stephen made the Turks believe that they
had not one but two armies in front of them. The
complete victory, which he won, excited the intense
admiration of his contemporaries, who addressed him
as the " fittest chief of a European coalition against
Islam."

The Venetians were so impressed with his im-
portance that they despatched a special envoy to his
Court, and the Pope wrote to him as a defender of
Christendom. But the next year the Turks had
their revenge on a battlefield, which was henceforth
called Valea Alba, or "the White Valley," from the